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This repbrt describes the fiscal effects of the/ 
Chapter 2, Educatibh Cbnsblidatibn and Improvement Act (ECIA) block 
grant bh the cbuhtry' s .largest districts and citiesi Aithough^everai 
distinct characteristics are examined , special attention is focused 
bn the differential funding patterns under the block grant in_the 
largest districts that previously received Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA) grants and those that did not. key findings ol this 
investigation are highlighted in the first section . the. secbhd 
s^tibii explains the rat iohale, object ives, and methbdblbgy bf the 
a^lysis; the objectives were to collect data oh allocations, tb the 
selected districts under antecedent programs and under the block 
grant, and to compile information oh relevaht denibgraphic , fiscal, 
and .programmatic features of the sample districts _ The third section 
presents a detailed expiicatioh bf crbss-time funding patterns under 
the block grant and its ahtecedeht programs in the country | p largest 
districts and cities^ Appehdixes prbvide explahations -of district 

characteristics examihedahd a discussibh bf the disparities in 

funding data for the antecedent prbgrams reported in different data 
sources. (Authbr/TE) 
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FISCAL IMPACTS, OF _THE CHAPTER_2, ECIA_BLgCK GRANT 
ON THE LARGEST "districts AND CITIES 



The purpose of this report is to describe the fiscal effects 
of the Chapter 2^ Education Cpnsoiidation and Improvement Act\^ 
[ECIA] Blocdc Grant on the country's largest districts and cities. 
Although several district characteristics are examined^ specfa^l 
attention is focused on the differential funding patterns urid^er _ 
the Block Grahtin the largest districts that previously received 
Emergency ^School Aid Act EeSAA] grants arid -those that did riot. 

Key firidirigs of this investigation are highlight^ in tee ^ 
first section of this repor-t . The stacqnd section expiain3;^^e 
ratiqnaler objectives and methodology of this analysis. The 
third section presents a detailed explication of cross-time 
funding patterns under the Block Grant and its antecedent, 
programs in the country's largest districts arid cities.' Afsperi-^ 
dices contain explariatioris of district diaxacteristics examined 
and a discussion of the disparities in furidirig data for the 
antecedent programs reported iri different data sources. 



HI GHLIGHT j 

This analysis compares funding patterns under Chapter 2 > _ 
E CIA to funding levels urider the cbrisolidat«a prbgramf in the 2 
years £3receeding the Block Grant for 28 of the riation's largest 
districts. . ^ 

• Aitilough 28 funded programs we re^ consolidated by 
Chapter 2, EC I A, ? pr'ogramsr— Title iVB and ESAA- 
: arccoant^ for mar^e t±ian SO percent of the funds _ 
allocated under these 28 programs in _the_year .before 
the Blodk Grant (FY 1981 ) . Nationwide,; ESAA funds 
alone accbuhted_ for approximately 29 percent -o5^Ee 
totaJr FY 1981_ alj-Qcatibri for the antecedent progi^ams^ 
However/ iri the 28 -sample .dis tricts ESAA fund s^ 
cbristitutedr^— on average, 65 percent of 
p rogram funding lev ej, ." ~ 



Notes. This r_^brt_wa3 prepared pursuarit to cxiritract_ Number 

*3 00-^82-^0380, U.S. Department of Education. The technical monitor 

for this r^ort was Dr. Robert ^Stortehillr U^Si Dep 

Educatiori. The opiriions and cojicIqs ions expressed in this report 
are . those of the authors and do notr" necessarily represent the 
position or policies of the U.S. Department of Education. 

t 

* 1 

; \ BEST eOPy AVAILABLE 



ftmong the 28 32nTiple districts , i 2 r e ce i v ed _ mox e. -£u nds. 
ander the Block Grant in its first: year of xnipiemen - 
tat ion than they had under the antecedent programs 
the year preceedihg the Block_Graht? IB districts 
received less « Overall the 28 saigple diS tracts 
received a 30 percent reduction of funcis in the first 
year of the Block; Grant catipar^ to v^at they received 
the previous year- under the antecedent programs. 



The 



ygregal 



xderabiy- 



inrpleiaentation-lFY 1^80 to^ 1981)^ > $46. 4 millibh 
than they* did under the Block Grants (FY 1981 to FY 
1982) $26.^ million. 

The over i_29, million reduction in funde between FY 
1981 and FY 1982 in the 16 aanple-diat^-ic ts which 
received less under Chapter 2 account s for a pproxl "* 

mately .40 p e rcent of, the" t or ^^ — ^^-^^ — ~ ^ 

' ' rantS- to_sta^tes< 



Because of the magnitude of budge^ cuts in FY .1981^ it 
is also useful: to _ cbhtrast allbcatibhs under the Block 
Grant with. FY _ 1980- funding . Based bn that cbmparison , 
4 bf the sample received, mbfe funding under the Blo^ 
Grant and 24 ' ' ' " 



r 



Due to the large 3 i»ze of many^ESftA ^Irants, the sample 
districts that had recei5«d^iarge ^SiUt grants tended 
to tose-'^aie most Federal funding under the Block 
Gpant^ Because districts operating under cburt ^ 
ordered desegregation plans tended to have the^ largest 
ESAA grants^ saiiiple districts operating -under-dour^- ~ 
^brderid desegregation ^l ans ^ took larger cuts under thg 



Block Grant th an districts whi c h operated under vo l un - 



tary de i ^gregation plan s or tho s e w i 



C-e- 




iargest ESAA grants ^ tended t:b b^ targeted 
to city districts with substantial hQh-^white enfbll *- 
ments While Block Grant funds were distributed 
accprdihg tb enrbllment^* ^sed formulas : (1) county 
distric ts / in general, fared better under the B±ock 
Grant than di d c i ty d is tr i cts; (2) dis -tricts. with low 
proportions of non^^white -Stxtdents tended to receive" 

' allocations. On the other hahd^ ho 

sxei observed between funding 

patterns under the Block Grant and a <iiatf lets ' 
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dxgtr i ct tax effor-ti 




state's "high cost" factor, tn its-^liaptijer 2 formt 
a future state fiscal capacity indicator , 

^The losses under ^e BlbcR Grant of many fbrrner ESAA _ : 
grant recigiehts in the sait^le district^ were partially 
ameliorat ed^ly- stat e^diaoretionax^ graftts fundW out or 
the state's Block Grant set-aside funds. ^ Bswever^ 
former ^rion-ESftft districts also received additional 

^ Chapter 2^ ECift resources frcm these stite- ope rated 

^ discretionary grants • 

4 

The amount of funds received under the Chapter 
2'j>funded» state-^bperated discretionary grahts varied 
widely among the Sample districts . Fbr instance^ 5 
districts in the seimple increased their Chapter 2 

20 percent as a result of 
state decisions on ^e_2tii9cat±ons of _<^3cretionary 
funds; 10 districts, however, received less tiian a 2 
percent incrmeht firamithe discretionary grahts, 
including 5 which receivec^ ho additional funding at 
^ all* 



Council of preatyCity Schbbls reports overstate the 
losses of their la^^W^-^iw smber --^^ due to thei r 

underestimates of actual funding revel s under Chapter 



While the Ch^ter 2, -ECIA Blbck Grant accbuht3_fbr a rela— . 
tiyely jnbdest proportion of the U.S. Department of Education's 

[ED] FY 1982 budge t for elementary/secondary educati^ programs 

(less than 8 percent), considerable attention has been focused on 

raised issues pertaining to the new Block Grant has been its 
effects on large, urban sdiboi districts. 

Even before: the final FY 1982 apprc^riatioh had been estab- 
lished for the.Block Grant*, iri July 1982, the Cbundil of Great 
City Sdlibols [CGCS] claimed, that urba schools would i^e more 
than 60 percent of tHe funds th^ received the year bef^ 
the consolidated antecedent^^rograms. This CGCS report, "Analy- 
sis of the FYS 2 and ^FY83 Reagan Budget Proposals on Urban 
S<diooi3" released in Febiruary 1982 indicated that estimates 
ratiier than a^cfauaJ, Chapter ^ aliocatibhs were used as the basis 
for this r^orted 60 percent aSt ih.fuhds for ,it3 member 
districts. Part bf the mptiYatlbh -for the current analysis was 

to r^brt actual rather than estimated fiscal effects of the • 

Block Grant in the nation's largest cities and districts. After 

this analysis ^3 initiated^ CC5CS released a second r^ort, 

S."Treftd3 in Federal Funding to^ Urban Schools : A Progress Report 
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bh the RiMah Year3^ " which ihclude3_3elf-repbrted B_roc3c Grant 

amounts its member di3trict3^_ The results of the current 

analysis are ccmpared to both CGCS r^orts in this decision ^ 

memorandum (see pp. 25-28); a 

I^e^erican Association of School Administrators [ftASft] 
also reported that "large urban centers [are] the big losers 
under the block grant £3r6gram and that the "loss of ESAA funds 
has crippled desegregation projects" noting further that "funds 
are simply hot available in the quantity, necessary" to carry but_ 
Sahy former desegf egatioh activities.^ Ah uhreleased analysis of 
ED • s Office of General Council, on the other hand , indicated that 
17 of the nation's 28 largest districts arid cities either 
received an increase or less than a one percent reduction of the 
state's total al location under the Block Grant be^een FY 1981 
and FY 1S82. However, neither of these studies or: any of the 
available - Gh^ter 2 Blodc Grant analyses contained ccmprehenaive 
fiscal data for the nation's largest districts. 

Objectives of this Analysis 

In February 1983, ED 's Office of Planning, Budget , and 
Evaluation contracted vn.th the Mucati^^ Analysis Center for 

State and Local Grants to_condact a limited analysis of tite 

P^^^®^5?_ Education Blocdc Grant in the country's 
largest districts and cities and an exploratory investigation of 
the administrative burden associated with, this .program for state, 
and local educational agencies . _ The results of the preliminary 
investigation on administrative turden issues will be reported in 
a separate analysis memorandum later this spring. 

To examine local funding pa the Education Block 

Grant in the lai^est districts and cities , the Center " s staff: 
(i) selected a sample of the school districts to be examined in 
consultation with ED officials; (2) cblleet^ data oh the allb-^ 
ca-^ons to these districts under the antecedent programs fbr__FY 
1500 arki FY 1981 ^ahd_ allbcat^bhs ^ the Blbc^c Grant for FY, 

1982 r _ and (3 ) compiled, informatibh _bh_ relevant demographic, 
fiscal, arid pr^ratnmatic features of the sample _di Each 
of these analysis aetivities is discussed more fully below. 



'* The Impacts of Chapter 2 of lahe Education Consolidation and 
Improvement- Act on Local Educat i on Agen cxea (Arlington/ VftTT 
Mardi 1983, p. 19. 



Sample S elect ^ton 

The sainpie used for thi^ ahalys is results, frcm a tr,^b-part 
purposive selection process. Initially/ the 20 districts with 
the largest public elementary /'secbrKiary enfollittents in the 

country were, selected. Secondly, thdse^ districts which are 

located in the natidn's 20 largest cities were selected • These 
two subsets were then merged (some districts^ of OTurse^ being 
included in both subsets) resulting in a final sample of 28 
districts- 

In rank order* > according to £3ublic school ehrolimeht* the 
23 largest districts are: 



(15 New York. City i, _ NY 

(2) Lbs Angeles, CA 

(3) Chicago, XL. 

(4y Philkdelphia^ PA 
(5) Dade Coun^^, PL 
Detroit, MI 

(7) Hawaii 

(8) .Houston ,fX 

.(9) Prince Georges County'^ 
(10) Baltimore City^ MD 



(ilj Brovraird County, FL 
{12Y Fairfax County, VA 

(It) Dallas, TX 

(14) MCTiphis^ TN 
ll5) San Diego, CA 

(15 ) Hijlsbbrough Cbuhty 
(17) Washington D.C. 

(18 j Saltiihbre Cbuhty, MD 

(1?) piival County, FL 

(20) Montj^omery County, Mb 



FL 



In. additibh 8 districts located ^in ,l of the 20 largest 
cities but hot among the 20 largest districts included in the 
sample and listed in rank -order** according to public school 
enrollment ar^t 



11) Boston, MA 

(2) Cleveland, OH 

(3) Milwaukee, .Wl 

(4) Columbus , OH 



(5 ) Ihdiahapb lis* _IN 
{ 6 ) f Sah^ Antonio , TX 
*( 7) San" Francisco CA 
(8) San Jose, CA 



♦Puerto Rico was excluded fratn this sample since, the set-aside 
appropriations under some qf_tiie Stntec^ieht programs for Puertb 
Rico precluded- crcMs-time comparisbhs' ocmparable to bther . 
districts in ttiis san^ie. While Phoenix* Arizbha is, ranked as 
the eleventh largest city ^ _ it was excluded because 13 separate 

districts 6£3erai;e .public elementary and secondary programs in 

Phoenix. Rank ordering is based on enrollment data from the most 
recently fSvised* (September 1980) ^4arket Data Retrieval Tape 
[MDR]. Us^iTig'^enrollmerit data collected frcm a Septanber 198.3 ^ _ 
'survey conducted by . JUiixcation Week , it was, determined thatV while 
the rank ordering^ried slightly tisir^ 1980. fJDR versus 19S3 
enrollment data^eie same 30 districts _had the largest public 
school enrollments in both ,198(5 and 1983. 

♦♦Honolulu was ranked as the 12-|.h largest city ; however , because 
it operates a single school system across the state^ the state of 
Hawaii rather than Honolulu included^ in the sample. 
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ChajjE^cteriatrirCa of the. Sait^le Distf I'G^a ' | 

ThJ-s sampie includes districts in 15 states arxi the District 
'.of eoiambia~i2 in the South, 3 in the Northeast, 7 in the North - 
eentrai, anj 6 in the .^sti* 

These 28 districts _ enroll apprdxiinately 11 percent of the 
cpiantry:'s elementary and secondary public school st-udiinta v> The * 
total Cha¥>^«JC- 2 funding received ty thes^ districts , Including- _ 
both formula arid state^ discretionary grants, accouhta for over. 14 
percent of the total FY 1982 aiock Grant appr^r iations to the 5 0 
state^r the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico.** In 
cciTnp'arison, they recei^ percent of total 

apprqprif tions for the antecedent programs in FY 1980 and FY 1981 
(18.4 percent and 17.7 percent^ respectively). 

Twehty-fbur of these districts .operated ESAA programs in FY 

1980 or FY 1981. .Fourteen of the 28 districts, are merTi,bers of the 
Council of Great City Schools (listed on page 17). 

Data ^<sre collected for each of the sample districts to 
determine whether there were relationships between changes in 
funding levels ^ antecedent programs vs . Blockf Grant alloCTti^ 5 

• These characteristics and 

4?^?_^^?'S?^_?^?_P?®???^®^_ ft fuller discussion of 

these district characteristics is contained in Appendix A. 

Sources' and Limitations of Fiscal Data - 

' The short time-limit for con^sleting this analysis necessi- 
tated the use of existing docnoraents and data fil^s^enever 

possible. ^^^Piste fiscal data for the sample districts' feder- 
ally administered antecedent program in FY 1980 and FY 1981 were 
obtained from the Assistam^ Management Prbcureaneht Service 
EAMPS] file. The General E^cation Provision Act [GEPA]_da:ta 
file cbhtaJLhed .allocation data for the state administered pro- 
grams in FY 1980 for 16 of _the sait^le^distf icts . __We relied on a_ 
cdmbiriatibri of Council of Great City School da-ta*** arid a limitedp 
number of telephone interviews with state and Federal officials 



*Regiohal_divi3iohs are -those used_by the U. S. _ Department of 

Commerce Bureau of the Census, in Current Population Survey 

tabu latipris . ' 
• « 

♦♦Hawaii and the District of Columbia received the FY 1982 "floor 
amount" (.5 perderit of SEA/LEA Block Grant total ) . — ^ 

♦♦♦Tables in /^Analysis of the FY82 and FYSa Reagan Budget 
Proposals oh Urban Schools" (Washington^ D.C.J, February 1982. 




f TABLE 1 ' 

DISTRICT GHARACi-ERiSTieS BCftMI^ED AND DftTft SOURCES 



..DISTRICT 

CHARACTERISTIC 

1980-1981 enrdllment 



1982-1983 fenroliment 



Percent hbh-whites 
_ . _v 
Poverty level 

(Ofshanaky index) 

Per-pupil 
expenditure 

District tax effort 
index 

.Percesht of districrt ' 
budget from. Federal^ 
state, local sources 



xon 



Percent of State _ ^ 
Chapter 2, EQJA - ' ' 
setraside 

Ch^ter 2, ECIA "high-- 
cost" student dis- 
tribution formula 

Futur e stat;e fiscal 
, capacity indicator 

Desegregation plan 
status 

Allocations of Ante- 
cedent programs 



/ 



DATA SOURCE 



Market Data^ Retrieval tape 

Education We4k survey 

Office'^ for Givif^ Rights tape 
Market Data Retrieval tape 

Na t io nal . C e n t e r ,f o r Ed u c a- 
tiqn Statistics tables' 

Bureau of Census tables 

National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics table 

9 

Bureau of Census tables 
tables 



t ib rial Contmi-t tee fd r 
Citizens in -Education 
table ^ ' 

S^ool Finance Study report 



DATE 



1981 

Sispt ember 
1983 

1979-80 

September . 
1980 

1979-80" 



1979-80 
1979-80 

1979-80 
1982-83 

1982-83 

1982 . 



Office for Civil Righ^ts tape 1979-80 



Assistance Management 

Procurement- System fil^s, 
/General Mucation ,Pro-^ 
visio^ Act files, U^S^^ 
Department^f Education 
tables # Coheir of Great : 
City Schools ^tables ^ 
interview data 



FY 1980 

and 
FY 1981 
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to obtain allbcafeioh figures for the state administered programs 
in 12 districts /for- PY 19*80 and the 28 districts in FY 1931. 
Block Grant funding levels for _ these districts Wire obtained from 
bn-gbing Chagtef 2 studies, officials from ED's Chapter 2 program 
office, and limited phone interviews with state Chapter 2 bffi^ 
cfals • / 

ft fuller discussion of the disparities in funding data for 
the antecedent /programs is presented in ^pendix Bi _*f^9^®Y?^' 
should be noted that available, figures include .only funding ^ 
received directly ty these districts as fiscal agents of Federal 
grants. A sqhjobl district might have received additional ihdi-^ 
rect services /frcm the Block Grant br_ahtec^ent programs^ that 
are hot reflected in these figures. For example* _ev€ih" though a 
district might have received a limited amount of direct fim 
from a program such as Teach Corps, it might also have 
obtained substantial indirect ces including educational 

interns, cury^culura specialists^ and matferiais from the affili- 
ated university that are not reflected in its Teacher Corps alio- 
cation. ThuSr there is some reason to suspect that these fiscal 
data sys tgnatically understate > to at least a limited degree^ the 
resbur ces provided _ty the antecedent and Blbck .Grant programs in 
these districts. Oh the other haAi, these, data are likely tb 
overstate th^ funds available tb public ic^ool students 3ince 
hor^ublic schbbl students were eligible fb^ 3eryice.s and 

materials under several of the antecedent program .^nd are to 

receive a conparable level of services under ^Chapter 2, ECIA to 
that received by their public school counterparts. 



FINDINGS 

A National Perspective . 

T^e 28 districts in , this sample previously received between 
3 to id grants from the funded programs^ consoiidate<^ into the 
Education Blocdc Grant. tkble 2 lis^ts by ^ title of legislative 
authorization the 20 antecedent pro^rarhs received 1 or more of 
these 28 districts. 

The largest program consolidated in the 

Title IVB of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act CesEaJ 
program, vghich in FY# 1981 received an apprdjlr iation_of ? 161 mil- 
lion. That program involved state administered formula grants^ 
-with funds distributed to eabh state according, tb the number of 
schbbl-age Sildren. In contrast, • the second largest program _ ; 
consolidate into Chapter 2, the Emergency Sjihbbl Aid Act EESAA3/ 
was a competitive grant program tb assist 3chbbl_di3trict3 ui^^der^ 
going, desegregatibh. Ftjhds appr'cpr iated tb the ES'AA prbgrani'-.ih 
fiscal year 1981 tbtaled almbst $149 million. 



TABLE 2 



.J 



A NATIOWt OVERVIEW OF THE FY 1980 WO 19,81 APPRCPRIATrCNS FOR 
PROGRAMS OONSOtlDATED INTO OWPTER 2, EC I A BLOCK GRANT 
TO STATE ©UCATION A(XNCIES»* 



LEGISLATION 



AOMiNISTRATlON 
(F * FEDERAL) , 
is * STATE) 



FY 1980 
FUNDING 
^OOOs) 



FY 1981 

fUnoing 

(000s) 



PERCENT, OF 
FY I^i FUNbiNO 



ESEA 
TlTLEII 

TITLE Ml 



TITLE IV 

B 

_ _ ^ C 
TITLE V 

TITLE VI 

TITLE Vi 1 1 

TITLE IX 

A 

E 



BASIC SKILLS IMPRbVEMENT F* 

LAW RELATED EbUCATION F 

vetRIC EDUCATION F, 

ARTS fN e5UCATIdN . F 
aSNSUNERS EDUCATION ' F 

81 O^CD jC^ ai ENCES F 

I NTER-COLTURAL UNCERSTAND I NG F 

CITIES IN SCHOOLS F 

PUSH FOR EXCELLENCE ( F 



INSrL MATS I L,lB. RESOURCES S 

I»^OVE>CNT IN LiXAL ED. PRAC. S 

STifENGTHEMING SEA..Ma^. S 

E>€R(^NbY SO^OOt AID ACT (ESAA) F 

COMMUNITY SGHOOLS " F 



GIFTED AMD TALENTED^'' 
ETHNIC HERITACX STUDIES 



F 
F 



-28,175, 
998 . 

1,838 
1,238 
3,617 
3,000 
2,000 
2,850 
1.000 



170,975 
U6,355 

50,857 

240.385 

3* 132 

6,123 
2.994 



25,474 . 
. 1,000 \ 

1,38b 
. I , t 20 
1,356 . 
3,000 
[,982 . 
2,64^ 
925 



I6I\diXl 
6^130 

42.075 

148.634 

p.107 

5.652 
2.250 



-5^ 
5.0 

1.7 



44.5 

31.5 
13.0 
8.2 
8.2 
2 9 . 1 
29.1 



1.5 
I.I 



HIGHER EOaCAT I ON AC T 
TITLE V ' 



A TEAOHER CORPS 
3 TEACHER CENTERS 



F 
F 



29,66jB 
12.995 



21.810 
"^,100 



4i3 
t.8 



NAT^L SCIEN<^ FOUNDATION ACT 

PREHXLliCE SCIENCE 
TEACHER TRAINING 



1,075 



1.875. 



CARESS EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT 



CAREER EbUCATIOtf ' 



14.307 



=;o.ddd 



2.0 



; . TOTAL 724.082 

-^SS THAN I PERMIT * 

EXCLUDING FOLLOW THROUGH >WD SECRETARY'S DISCRETIONARY FUND 



510.466 



SOURCE: U.S. DapaPtment of Edacatlon tables "^lock <3ir^x& for Improving School Programs. Fiscal Year 
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— ^ Because pne funds ..ware concentrated in a relatively small 
number of districts, mkti^ ESft^^; recipients were awarded sizeable 
grants. The 24 district^ in ^^this sample which operated ESftA 
prbgrains receiyed_3 7_ percent of the total national ESAA appro- 
priation in FY 1980, '_axid 33 percent in FY 1981 . _ Kratibnwide> ESAA 
funds made up about 29 percent of the total FY 1981 aUbcatidhs : _ 
for the antecedent prdgr^Ltns; whereas, in these 28 districtsy ESAA 
funds accounted, on average; for 65 percent of the antecedent 
program funding levei^In^c^^ IVB/ESEA con- 

tributed tp^ over 31 percent of ^e national FY 19j3i *^antecedent 
funding l^vel, the 3^^1e 28^3i3tr lets dr^ on^ average, only 17 

'percent of their • antecedent allotments from this program in FY 
1981. > : - 

National ly , the dveral 1 funding level fox the antecedent 
program was cut more than a third before the Blbpk Grants _ 
largely as a result, of large* 'cuts fpr_ESAA (38 percent^ arid Title 
XVC,ESEAt 55 percent) between FY 1980 and FY 1981. As Table 3 
&iu3trates (Column 5) t^^ in the 28 sartiple districts 

closely tracked tdiis overall reduction. 

_ _ _ ^ 

A Three-Year Funding History for the Largest Districts and 

Cities 

/r ■ - ■ . ^ 

^ _- - 2_* ~- _ _ _"_ ""_ _ _ ___ # 

Table 3 presents, a three-year t^dget history for the ahte^j' 
cedent prograjms and the Block Grant in each of the. sample disr 
tricts. Overall, these large districts had a little over half 
the funds under the Block Grant in FY 1982 than theg^ had under 
the consolidated antecedent prograuns two years earlier, even 
though four districts in the sample actual^ . increased thetr 
budget over this three-year period^^ It should be noted trijsit the 
Chapter 2, ECfA funding levels cited throughout this ahalySts 
include formula amd^uhts. and ar^^ discretionary grants fuhdeS ^ 
Cha|)ter 2, ECIA in _FY 1982. The discretionary grants are 
discussed in rrore detail later in t^iis ttiembrandum (pp. 18-21). 

^^ile S^ample district , Chicago , st-nd 

Fairfax County)^ ?'®^9'?rii2ed substantial increases in f untieing ( over 
50 percent) during this three-year perlod^^ 14 of the d^tricts in 
tite sample lost more than half the funds received 2 years earlier 
under the antecedent programs. Two Ohio districts,' Cleveland and. 
Columbus, were -hardest hit with multi-millibh dollar .cut3# 
r^resentirtg greater than 85 per cent reductions over this thr^e^ 
year period. . 

However, a sizeable portion of these overall cuts in the 
sample districts occurred before the programs were consolidated 
In actual dollars , the 28 districts lost, in aggregate, consider- 
ably more funds the yec^T-before the Block Grant (i.e., between FY 
1980 and FY 1981) than tiTSy did the. year of the Block Grant-- 
$46.4 miliibh vs. $26.9 million. 
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FI5CXL EFFECrS OF TilE CHAPTER 2. ECM PCOCK m] ON 
28 URGEST DISlHICIS ^0 CITIES: CADSS-Iltf (nfAAISOK 



MjmL 



BdjtlAoro 
6Altli)rd Co* 
Boston 
liTMiirii 



Chicago 

Clmldiid 

Coluibus 

Co. 



FY 1980 Funth 
log [qvoI (or 

Prdijrflii 



WO, 153 
2.»BJ6) 



l^499,0ii 

5,n2,nr 

2.620.046 



2 

FT 1981 Fund- 
ing Uvdl lor 
Ahf«cy(tont 
frograis 



627,978 ^ 
6)9,00} 
|,682;336_ 



6,)B4,2J3 
4;966.a74 
3,537,746 
2,624.959 



3 

FY 1962 
fyndji^ 
Uval ior 
QiepUr 2, 
E^IA Block 
Grant* 



1,426,^5 
639,296 
1,401, 493i 
l;224;B29 



6,358,2564 
1,234,167 
758,240 
3^097,906 



• 4 
0|||»reKe' 



- 528,932 
i 77,829 



3,35^,SI5 
IO,550i'i9<: 
2,m,$09 
86<,B« 



} 

iVcunt ' 
ri 108^1 



-31.0 
■31.0 



m,6 
•«a.o 

■58.5 
-31.4 



Aaount 
Olllgrtnct 

f» i4Bi-62 



i 210,611 
4 2li,3U 



■ m,m 

- 3,234,68? 

■ 5,J?9,506 
♦ 472,942 



7 

Percent 
01 1 f»rina 
FY i9Bi-82 



421.3 
♦33.j 
ill2;7 



■6.3 
■73.2 
■78.6 



«I8.0 



8 

ta)iiit 
Dlftereiia 
ft 1980-82 



■ 278,321 
♦ 289,143 
- 1,950,367 
^ |. 3 03.ig 



t ],908,)9e 

H4,264,6J 
-li,974,099 



Ouvtl Co. 
Filrliii Cd^ 



3,975, 337 
7,304,073 

395;056\ 



2,654,230 
4;530,600 
781,170 
510:019 



1,910,968 
3,381,582 
826,576 
630,952 



1.321,157 
2,7 73 , 4 73 
530,989 
114,963 



-53.2 
■3S.0 
■40.5 
129. 1 



- 1,143,262 

■ I.I«.Q1§ 
» 43,206 
« j2bj33 



"45; I 

(5.8 
♦25.7 



■ 2,464,419 

■ 489,783 

4 ^55^196- 



IIamII 

llMlsfioroigh Co. 
iioutioA 



4,007,516 
I,I6I,590' 
2,779,482 
2,045;240 



1,859,159 
865,098 
2,149,607 
3;02B,5I7. 



2,ie7,360c 
967,018 

1,926,578 
752.660 



2,I4J,365 
296,292 
629,875 

. 9B3.2?? 



•22;7 

»4a.i 



« 528,209 

■ 233,029 

■ 2,295,657 



♦ 17.7 
♦|l.6 
■10.4 
-75.8 



1,820,158 
194,332 
852,904 

ijW^MO- 



Los Angeiei 

ijjjvaukee 

Honl9aiary Qp. 



19,817,260 
l,2D,44l 
8,927,992 
1,189,519 



10.458.362 
i,045.552 
7,855,647 
859,109 



8,077,423 
1,091 ,27% 
2,695.606a 
870.055 



9,358,898 
205,909 
691,945 
350,410 



-47.2 
-16.5 

-8;i 

■29,6^ 



- 2,580,939 
♦ 7,747 
■ 5.140.041 
t 5 4 ,950 



■22.fi 
♦ 0.7 
-65.6 



■11,739,857 

- 198,162 

- 5,631,986 
■ 519.460 



Nay »ork 
Phllsdalpkli 
Prince Geo. Co. 
Sen Antonio 



Sen 01 ego 
Sen Frencl ko 
Sen lose 
toth lngto n, D ^C. 



21,165,781 
.8,781 ,436 
l,»9.755 
760,272 



14,525,752 
5,6<»,099 
S7I,588 
622^739 



ll,554,866e 
5;546,5 49e 
1,045,599 
V 676.22^ 



6,640,029 
5. 172,557 
828,145 
i 5?.{ i 5 



■31.4 
■36.1 
■59.2 



■ 2.970.886 

■ 2.062,754 
♦ 471,841 

^53,461 



■20.5 
■36.8 
♦49.2 
♦ M 



9,610.915 
5,259.091 
556,354 

m 



6,095,516 
2,540,442 
499,056 
6.449,885 



5,828,801 

590,892 
4,622i630 



2,295,145 
l,03l,6a| 
142.495 

2il87,56fle- 



2,256;5I5 
750,298 
104; 164 

1,823,255 



-37.1 
■51.2 
-21.0 

-28J- 



• Ii555,658 

- 598,462 
■ 248, 399 

- 2, 4 35,27 0- 



-40. 1 
-34.7 
^3.5 
-52.7 



1,288,760 
" 352,565 
4,258,529 



roiAL 



157,040,88 7 90.594, joo 65,696,457 ■ 46,446,787 



-26,907,665 



-29.7 ■75,543.450 
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SOmCES; f» 1980 end ff 1981 luidlng leveli lor enlecedent progrSs lor lederelly edllhlitered prograj eere oWelnedJra the AHlitaea I4.ev*nt Proar«ent 
Service IA*SI I He; Ior itete wHIhlitSrea p-oy«i (r» Generel [ducetion Provlijoni Act iOPAi ijlii iFtiSiSi, jBterviMi tilth iteteoJHclel», iteti Scuwhti. 
or t^les Ih the cicil o( (ireet Clt^ Sd.ooit, "Aneiyiii ol tW mi m FtBiReageh Bud^it Prcpoieli of Urtan SdiooU," Februflry 1982. F» 1982 |«d|ng level lof 
Cli^ter 2, ECIA im Greet i«re obtained Iroe Intervleiii •Ith itate Ch^ter 2 olllclali In April 1965 unleii otIwrelM Indicated. . - 

• Soorcei Cl\^ter 2 OlMcej U.S. Dep^rtwnt Editt^ • ' 

" Sbiircei lables iii HIE/US cm studlei on Chapter 2 liplewntatlon. _ _ _ 

c Source: U.S Oepertwnt o( Educetlon.TAi;. tduMtBn Conio I Nation eiid liffweiSiit Act. Chf ter 2i n M Appripr^etkKr^OBtliiiMeiolMHon IF|nal|.« 
llnati aiid the District o( Coluefcla are anaiallei because ol their itatui ai jarge IEA» end n Stalii; toiiwr, ntle « m»* «■« 
Q antecedent prcgrai totals (or these tio dijjricts iti order to Have cSp*!"*!* lor e^i 6( the 28 iaB(ile dlilrlcti. 
iiter 2 Mbiintt Inclu* 6otH loTKila and dl (crel j«iary i^anti received by these dlitr Idi In H 1982, _ 



In percentage _ terrhi , these 28 district lost, on average/ 34 
percent o_f the funds _tihey received under the antecedent programs 
between FY 1980 and FY 1981 compared to a 30 percent cut under 

the Block Grant (between FY 1981 and FY 1982 In the year 

before the aiock Grant, 5 of the districts recognized increases 
greater than 5 percent and. 23 took cuts greater than 5 jjercent in 
their antecedent 'program funding levels. Under the Block Grants 
id of tflB districts received^ greater than 5 percent fuh_dihg_ 
increases ind 14 lost rtibre than 5 £3erceht ccmparei to \^at-'they 
received a V^^^^" earlier under the antecedent prdgrcims. 

The 3__bigge3t winners under the Block Grant, comparing FY ^ 
1981 and FY_1982^ furlding levels, were Baltijnore Coun^, Boston, 
and Prince Georges County; the biggest losers included Cleveland , 
Columbus, and Indianapolis^ all with declines greater than 75 
percent over a two-year period. 

The $29 miilibn loss in funds between FY 1981 and FY 1^82^ 
for tiie 16 "loser" districts in this 3am£3le accounts for approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total reduction in appropriation under 
the Block Grant to states. 

Characteristics of "Winner" and Lose^"— O istrict ^ 

Table 4 divides the sample districts into "winners" and 
"losers" under the Block Grant (FY 1981 to FY 1982). Within _ 
these two categories, the dlstri<?ts are ordered according to the 
magnitude (in terms of £3erceht) of their increase or decrease 
under the Block Grants and certain cilaracteristics of the 
districts are indicated. 



As Table 4_ihdicates, 12 of the largest districts and cities 
gained funds under the Block Grant, ccrapar^ to v^at they had 
received the year before under the antecedent programs. Oh the 
other hand, 16 of the districts lost funds in the first year of 
the Block Grant. 

Block Grant Funding Patterns in Former ESAA D istrict s 

Districts with the largest ESAA grants generally fuffered 
the most severe cuts under the Block Grant. The 4 largest 
losers, in terms of percent loss (Columbus, Indianapolis^ Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee), each previously had multi-mil lion dollar 
ESAA grants; whereas, all of the winners either _had _ho ESAA grant 
or Relatively small sized ESAA grants (under. $600, 000) . In fact, 
10 of the it districts in -this sample which lost more than 1 
fnillion dollars each under the Block Grant had multi-million 
dollar ESAA grants in the prev^ious year.* On average, ^the 4 



*The other district, Washington, B.C., received $573*642 in ESAA 
grants in FY 1981. 
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TABtE 4 





BIG6EST 


WINNERS AND tOSERS AND 


SEtEBT BiSTRieT 








eHARAeTERiSTieS. FY81 


ta FY82 






Percent 










Increase 


or ESAA 


Desegregation 


Pe reent 


District 


Dec rease 


Grant 1981 


Plan S 


ndh- white 




Winners 


Boston V 


+112.7 


63,322 


^ Cburt-drdered 


65 


Prince Georges Co. 


.+45.2 


4,555 


Voluntary 


54 


BaVtlmore Co« 


+33.7 , 


• d 


None 


14 


Fairfax Co. 


. +23.7 


- * 0 


None 


14 


Baltimore City 


+21,3 


^ . 0 


None 


TS 


Dade Co. 


+18. D 


593,580 


Vdlantary 


68 


Haftaii 


+17.7 


444,170 


Vdldhtaot 


75 


HI llsbb rough Co. 


+11.8 


511.020 


Court-ordered 


25 


Sah Ahtbhib 


+ 8.6 


215^985 


Voluntary 


89 


Duval Co. 


+ 5.8 


314^287 


Court-ordered 


38 


Hdhtgomery Co. 


+ 4.2 


319j350 


VdlUritary 


21 


Memphis 


+ 0.7 


' 389,511 


Voluntary 


76 


Losers ^ - " - - 


Colambas 


- 78.6 


3,171,562 


Court- ordered 


40 


Indlanapol Is 


- 75.8 


l,98&r275 


Cburt-brderfd 


m 


Cleveland 


- 75.2 


4,160,574 


Eburt-brdered 


72 


HlVwauicee ^ 


- 65.6 


6,866,250 


Court-ordered 


55 


Sari Jose 


- 63.5 


0 


Cburt-drdered 


. 36 


Washihgtbh, D.C. 


- 52.7- 


573^642 


Vdluntary 


96 


Dallas 


- 43.1 


Ii770j0ia 


Cdurt^drde red 


70 


Sah Diego 


- 40.1 


2j989,351 


Cdurt-drdered 


45 


Philadelphia 


- 36.8 


2,909j555 


CdUrt^dfdered 


71 


Broward Co. 


- 34.9 


1,405.514 


Voluntary 


28 


San Franci sco 


- 34.7 


882 ,339 


Voluntary 


m 


Detroit 


- 25.4 


3,388.321 


eburt-brdered 


88 


hos Angeles 


- 22.8 


6.958,231 


Cdurt-brdered 


76 


New York 


- 20.5 


6,184,208 


Eburt-brdered 


74 


Hbustdh 


- 10.4 


1.414,730 


Eburt-brdered 




Chicago 


- 6.3 


1,813^025 


Vdl untar7 
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distr.ic-ts in the sample which had hot operated ESAA programs in 
-FY _igai_ received .better than a 12 percent. increase in funding. 
; under; th^ B lock - Grant. .In cbhtnast^ the 24 former ESAA districts 
in the s5buple_too)c a ^l percerit^^cut, on average, in the Block. _ _ 
Grant year. The size of w district'^ ESAA grant in both FY 1980 
and FY 1981 was strongly related to the amount of decline or 
increase under the Block Grants the percent decline or increase 
(FY 1981 to FY 1982), ^and the Block Grant amount received, 

ReIationsh:yps^ Between Block Grant Ftthdihg Levels and Other 
B-istriet Characteristics 

A district's desegregation _plah_ status was also strbr^ly 
related to the magnitude of funding loss or gain ( both iji terms 
of percent and ^actual dollars) in these 28 districts. That is, 
samp le districts operating under ^^o urt-drd ^red desegregation 
plans took large prgportionai cuts and re larger total dol- 

lar reductions under the Block Grant compareci to districts whi^ 
ope rated qnder ^^oluntary desegregation plans or which had neither 
coQrl:-ordered nor voluntary pJ:ans . The generally larger reduc- 
tions in districts operating under court-ordered desegregation 
plans were primarily due to the > more substantial ESAA grants 
usually received ly .such districts. Only 3 _Sis6ricts in the 
sample had_hb formal desegregation plans ahd_ non^_bf these 
received. ESAA grants; 2 of the 3 increased their fundings under 
the Block Grant. Six of the 10 districts operating under volun- 
tary desegregation plans were winners _and ope rated ^r»de^ 
ESAA projects; whereas, 12 of the 15 districts operating under 
court-ordered-^desegregation plans lost funds under the Block 
Grant. Ea<di of these 12 districts, except San J6se> operated 
ESAA programs with budgets in excess of one million dollars in FY 
1981. if — ■ 

Because the lai^gest ESAA grants tended/'^ be targets to 
city districts with substantial nonr-white enrol Ments ^ Block 
Grant funds are d±s tribute! according to enrollment-based 
formulas, the amount of ^apter 2 dJR.lars received by 28 
sample districts was found to be related to the percent of 
non-white students enrolled in thes^^^distiriqts . 

^ . - \ - - - 

No statistically sighif icaht relatibris w^re fbund in these 
large districts between funding patterns under the Block Grant 
and a district's regional location, poverty level, distr ict tsySL- 
ef fort, percent of district budget f rom Federal sources, cons i^ 
deration given to •'high cost" students in states^ Chapter 2 
distribution f ormuia ,^ future state fiscal capacity indicator > or 
the Chapter 2 state set-aside percent. 

Infonnatioh uncovered abbui;' hbw states are usir^ part bf 
their _Cha£5ter 2 state set-aside to funds discretionary projects 
fbr LEAs and _ intermediary units is indre fully discussed in this 
mema;randum after closer attention is given to the "substantial 
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underestimation of Chapiter 2 funds to urban schools _r^brted in 
the Council of Great ?ity Schools' analysis of the Chapter 2 
fundir^ Aange. : 

- - ----- ^ 

Only three other district dlaracteris tics assessed were ^ 
r_elated_to changes in funding ^patterns under the Block Grant in 
these 28_large_di3trict3. As expected , the ampunt_of a dis-_ 

0 tracts* Blocl| Grant was strongly related to its total enrollments 

1 No statistical relationship was, observed, however, ,bei^eeh total 
-} enrollment and the percent or absQiute decrease in funds under. 

the Blo^ Grant,, ^er 'pupil ex£3enditure3 were inverfa-ly related 
to the amount of reduction or increase betwefen FY 1981'^arid FY 
1982. (^e Blo^ Grant year) _ bu_^ ' not to the percent reduction/ in- 
crease or the size bf the Block Grant _award fin the 28 districts . 
Finally, county districts (e.g. , Fairfax , pad e, Hillsborough^ and 
Montgomery) Systematically fated better under the Block Grant 
cdonpared to city districtsi These county districts ai^i^ how- 
ever, either received, no or only moderate^ sized, ES^?^-^jg«nts* thus 
confounding the observed relationship between county statu^ igind 
Chapter 2 funding patterns * in the s^nple districts. 

Underestimates of Chap^ex ^ Fuhdihg for FY 1982 ; Reported- by the 
CounctLof-Great City Schools I 

In February 1982 the Council of Great, City Schools r^orted 
. that "urban schools will be forced to exchange their present $91 
rhillibn in speciial purpqse ED monies for $36 million in general 
aid under the new consolidation program".* This widely cited 
estiinate of a 60 percent deciinejin fuhdir^ for large> _urbah 
districts was based on estimates ** rather than actual Chapter 2 
allocations since apps^cpr iatiohs.were set fbjr the program five 
months after the release of the February 1982 CGCS. report. ^ 

In February _ 1983, _CGCS released a second report on the : _ 
fiscal impacts of tDle Block Grant on its rrember districts^ 
report, assuming ly ^using a c tu a l ratiier j^an estimated figur€{'5*^_ 
indicated that Council of Great City School districts lost 45^5 
percent of the funds received the previous year Under the ante- 
c^ent programs.***. 



* ••Analysis bf the FY82 ar^d FY83 Reagan Budget Proposals on Urban 
Schools'*. 

**The CGCS report notes in the first page of Appeh<|ix A^that 

[elstiiTiates for allocations under Ch^apter 2 were arrived at ty 
granting to each system dollars which were comparable to each 
district's share of its state's enrollment, plus' a small 
correction for poverty." 

»** "Trends in Federal.Funding to Urban Schools: /A Progress 
Report bn^i±ie Reagan Years". ^ ' ■ 
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Both the 6 0 percent figure and the revised 45 i 5 percent 

reported decline, however, vary significantly from Uie , much lower 
29.8 percent decline found in the 28 largest distracts ^nd cities 
(14 of whidh are CGCS members) and, reported earlier in this 
memorandum. Some of the differences in the r^brted fuhdir^ 
levels under the Block Grant results from 6v€5rla£3£3ingi^ but non- 
identical samples. That is, only 14 of thes CGC^ member districts F 
(listed in Table 5) are among the^28 largest districts and cities < 
in the ni^tioa. 



However, a cOTpariJk^h of- CGCS reported Chapter 2 allocations ; 
and tiibse used. fbr_this analysis for the 14 overlapping districts 
reveals that the CGCS /consistently r ported lower a^ in both 

of their repbr^^s. The initial CGCS report systematS;caiiy and 
substantially underestimate the e^ctual blodc grant allocations 
for each of its 14 largest member districts. As ihd,icatiad in 
Table 5 (see column 6 ). CGCS underestimates of Chapter_2 funds to ^ 
its largest districts averaged almost 55 percent.. Mil\Saukee. 
i received more tiian three tunes the ambuht estimaed ty CGCS; San 
-Francisco . and Detroit nearly twice the ambuht estimated. 

At least three factors are related* to this initial, sub- 

^ stantial uhderes tiihatibh bf Chapter 2 funding levels CGCS for ^ 
^* its largest member glistricts. r ^ 

First, CGCS derived its initial estimates of these _ 

districts' ^apter 2 allotments at least six_to seven rnohths 

prior to Congress finally setting. the FY 1982 appropriation for 
the Bio^c Grant. Comparirg fiscal data presented in' the secor^ 
CGCS report for its largest member districts to those estimated a 
year earlier^ (see Table 5, column 5 ) reyefis that by their own ^ 
reports CGCS's substantially utlcierestimated (an average 42 
percehti^ underestimation j the ailbration to 

"these districts through its initial estimation procedures ^ 

^ the second CGCS report, however* while based on more recent 

✓ Information regarding Chapter 2 airbcatibns ,> still, consistently 
sinder reports the. ambuhts received ty the 14 districts. A 
/ccinparisda of the CGCS r^orted Chapter 2_allotments to ti? 
formula ^buhts used in their analysis shows that tiie CGCS. 
- r^brts the same amount for three distracts^ higher founts for 
three districts and lower aunounts for the remaining eight . 
districts. Overall the CGCS reports a_ total Chapter .2 allbcatipn 
Which -is 9 percent lower tiian the total we determined for the 1^^ 
^ districts. It is likely that some bf this dif ferehce_i3_due to 

CGCS only reporting Chapter 2 funds used for public school 

students (iVe.^ subtracting ambuhts used for nonpubli-c studentj^) 
in some of &ese districts. ^ • ^ 

_Ih_addiJ:ibri to the under reporting of the formula ambunts, 
the CGCS reports do not account for the. additibhal Chapter 2 
funding received by aistricts through the sbmetimes sizeable 
, .discretionary gra:nts. awarded ty states^ usually but bf their 
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CeMPARISON OF FY 1982 OiAPTER 2, ECIA FUNDlfS tEVEtS IN CQCS 
ANAtySES TO Mi. Rim iNFOWATION ON CHAPTER 2 FlifOING 
IN SyCT tAR6£ bjSIRieTS AND ClTiES 



* 

a 

\ 

OLSIRICTS 


r 

Estlnats 
of Chcptor 2 
Funding In 

Feb* .1582 
CGCS Report* 


2 

Report of 
Qiiptor 2 
Funding In 
Feb. I9B3 

OGCS 

Report*' 

f 


3 

Fortola Amount 

_ _ _ _ J 

Reported by 
Ststs Cl^ter 2 
OlHtl al) or 
OthSrHbre 
Recent Source 


4 

Total Chapter 2 
Aijards (FbnRUla 
* Dlso'etlonsry) 


5 

Percent 
Difference 
Bstieen Tio 
C6CS Rqidrts 


6 

Re/cent 

Difference 

Betseen 

CGCS I9S 
Report arid 
Total 

Chapter '2 

• 


/ 7 
Percent 
Olfferenoe 
Betieen 

CGCS |90 
Report an| 
Total 
Chapter 2 


Baltlibre Cliy^ W 
Boston, HA . 
Chicago, It 


(I>065,OI9 
577,492 
3,728,305 


$1^358,878 

i,dii.p \ 


Jli35Bi878» 
401, 493^ 


i>4|^665 
1,401,493 
6.358.256 


♦27.6 
+75.1 
♦47*5 


+34.0 
+142.7 


+5.0 

+38.6 


5,500,000' 


6;33l.7l9b 




Clevaland, OH ^ 
Dads Co. FL ^ 
Dallas^ rx 


680^665 
I>9l8i688 
977,440 ; 


U02uet3 
m,w 


UOIOJ87« 
2J60i694« 

'h094i64O«r- 


1^234 J87 
3,097^906 

- h5t0i968 


+50.1 
+12.6 

ff & *w 


+81.3 
+61.4 
+54.6 


+20.8 ; 

+43.4 


Detroit, HI 
Los Angoles, CA 
ftonphls, TN 


1,740,730 
4,400,760 

961,^70 


3,41^,652 
7,99j,535 
948^066 


3,34l,582« 
8,061,917* 


3.361.382 
8.077,423 
1.051.279 


+96.4 
+61.6 

+ 1;4 


+94.3 
+83.3 
+ 9.3 


-1.1 
+l.j 
+10.9 


HtUookeo, Ml 

NMi Y^rk NY 
nod iuiRf ni 

PhlladolphIa, PA 


765;326 
fl 923 2flb 

1,954,110 


2,697,606 
0-470 000 

3,427.651 


2,j95,6b6'> 
10 goA job 

3,442,204^ 


2^695^606 
3.546.345 


+252.5 

-o.<i 
+75.4 


+252.2 
+81.5 


^.1 
436.4 
+3.5 


San Francisco, CA 
Vfthlngton, 0<e.^ 


483,125 
1,698,375 


: 832,465 
2,187,366 


1,051,682* 
2,IB7,360<* 


1.051,682 
2.167,360 


+72.3 
+28.8 


+117.7 
+^8.8 


+26.3 

6 



Total , 29.474.975 41,878,185 45.687,393 48,575,810 442.1 ^4.8 +16.0 

t 

'Council of Great City Schools, Analysis of the FY82 and FY83 Reagan Budget Proposals on Urban Schools," February 1982. 

**Coancji of Great cjty Schools. "Trends jn Fedaral Funding to ii^ban Schools: A IVogress R^t on the Reagan Years." 
February 1983. ' - 

"IntervleMS Hith state Chapter 2 officials in Apr M and 1963. 
'^Figures reported by Division of Educational Support. U.S. Department of Education. 
PTabiss in nIe/PES case studies on thipUr 2 impiemantation* , 
''u.S. iiepartinent of Education table. "Education Consolidation and Improvement Act^ 
Cji^ter 2: FY 1962 Apprqprlatlon-i^ontinulng Resolution (final)." ^ 
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Block. Grant set-aside aihbuht, A ccmparisbh of the_Chapter 2 _ , ^ 
fbrmu la allocations to, the total Chapter 2 _award3 fffbritlula and i 
<3iscretibnaty grants) 'reveal3_ that these i4 districts received an 
additional $2,f million from Chapter^ 2 discretionary grants, 
r^resenting, on average a 6/ percent increase bver the formula 
amoants (column 3) _received 1^ these distri^ It appears,^ ^ 

however that^CGCS, did not include these Qiapter 2 funds in their 
reported Chapter 2 data- v 

State^Operated Discretionary E^bgraros Funded Under the BlbcR 
Grant ^ . 

Information collected atdut Chapter 2 discretionary 

grants r eceived in ad di^fon^o ^ Chapter 2 formula fun ds in 26 of 
the 28 districts dur igg FY 1982 . * As indicated in . Table 6 , these 
discretionary ( altergsttive^ called "competitive"^ "incentive" , 
or "minigrants" in the vafious states ) added substantial Chapter 
2 resources for some bf the largest districts and^cities. 

For instance > .Dade County > Florida obtained ah .additional 
§937,212 frah a mafcching grant £3rbgram funded but _ bf the Chapter - 
2 state 3&t^a.3y^^/f<:>r districts to teadi foreign language in 
elementary grades/ Arribng other qualifications, districts in 
lorida must sutntit proposals ^tnd contribute 1 to 1 matching 

funds. bi$trict^ may, however, use part of their Chapter 2 

forinula funds tq_rnake up their part of the jnatching funds for 

this particular/ state-d^esigned discretionary program, Dade 

County *s share of this $1.2 million Fiorina program in FY 1982 
resulted in a 43 £3ercent increase over its Chapter 2 fbrrriula 
amount. / '^ '^ . 

.Dallas and_Hbu3tph, Texas, also received significant incre- 
ments to theiir FY 1982 f brrnula grants - frOT 2 of j;he 3 discretion- 
ary grant prbgrains qger^ Texas wi;^ part of its Chapter 2 
state set-aside- allotment^ : To re<;oup part of the ESAA funds lost 
in several t&rge districts^, Texas established a ?1. 7 million 
desegregation discretionary grant program.. Qualifying districts 
must file aS applicatibh Witlt the Texas _ Educate Ageh^ Which. 
dembnstrates hbw prcpbsed _ac«rvitie3 relate to former ESAA goals. 
Dallas drew. abbut^ $406i06o frctfti this prbgraih, and Hbustbh more 
than. $327 i:0OO._ . These 2 districts also generated smaller amounts 

(Dallas, $il,730; Houston $9, 750) for consortia to they 

belong for| teacher training grants modeled on the former Teacher 
Corps and /Teacher Center programs . ^ 

Cleveland also benefited front a $150>000 Teacher Cbrps pro- 
jesct and ^74.000 model guidance program for sex equity spbhsbred , 
by the Ohio Chapter 2 prbgraih. Unlike the discretionary grants 



*Two^f tl» districts^ Hawaii and Washington, D.C. are, in 
effect, both an LEA and SEA,^ and ;tiius, do hot suballocate state 
set-as id^ funds under discretionary grant compej^itibhs . 
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THE S^FECTS GP DISCRETIOWRY PROGR^IMS FONOeO OUT. OF, 
STATE CHAPTER 2, ECIA STATE SET-ASiOES ON 
SLOCK FUJ*)IM3 levels In SELECT LARGE OiSTRiCTS yVib CltlES 



26 Dls-ft-rcts 
14 Statw 


t 

FY82 
"^51^ la 

Award 


2 

FY82 

01 scret lonary 
Qrants Awar^d 

Fran Stata 
Chapter 2 
S*t-as i da 


3 

FY82 Total * 

(Fqrmu 1 a > 

Discretionary 

Grants 

^^ard) 


^ 4 

PeroBirt 
fncrease 

'FpCTpFdrfnula 


Los Angoles, OA 

Sdh Dld^b, CA 

Sah Frishcfscb, CA 


$8,061^,917 
2,295;i43 
1 .051 .682 


$ 15,506 

0 

•0 


S8,077,425r 
2,295,143 
1,051 ,682 


.2 

0 

0 - 


Sah Josa^ CA 
Broward Coun+y , FL 
Oac» Coanty, FL 


139,493 
2,160,694 


3,000 
937,212 


142,493 
3,0^r7,9b6 


2.1 
2* / 
43.4 


buvai County, FL 

H I i 1 sbdrc3iiah Ctv. FL 

Ch rcaqo . * L 


-:-a26,376 
953/018 
— 6,331.719 


.9 

14^000 

26,4^37 


'826,376 
967/018 

5y^338i^56 


0 

1.9 

.4 - ' 


ihdlahapbl Is» JN 
Bos to ri , MA 
Baltimore 5'*^' ^ 


710,328 
• 1 ,358.878 


22,332 

U 

67.987 


732,66? 
1 >mi 

1 .426.365 


3.1 

U 

- _ 5.0 


Saltlnero County, MO 
Montgom»ry Coonty, ^C 
Prince Georges Ctv, MO 


302,606 
813,239 
965.709 


36,690 
56,796 
77.690 


»9,296 
870,055 
t .043.399 


4.6 
7.0 
8.0 


Detroit, Mi 
New York, NY 

Cleveland^ OH , — 


3,341^582 
10,998,152 
— 1 .010,187 


40^000 
556,714 
224,000* 


3,381 ,582 
11,554,8^ 
1 .234.187 '- 


1.2 

_5.1 
^- 22.2 


Cdlun£us» OH 
PhUadelphla, PA 
MempKIs, TN 


696,260 
3,422,204 
1,051 ,279 


61 ,980* 
124,14] 
0 


758,240 
3,546,349 
1,051 ,279 


8.9 
3,6 

0 


Oal las, TX 
Housion, TX 

San Anttviio, TX ^ ^ 


1,0^^40 
1,989,423 

-523T69d 


_416,32a»* 
'*337,153** 
52.530»* 


1,510,968 
1,926,5 78- 
676.220 — 


38.0 
21.2 




Ml 1 waukeet ^1 
Failrfax County, VA 


2,195,606 

622,618,^ 


500,000 

8,335^^* 


2,695,606 
630,952 


22.8- 





TOTAL 



55,710,187 



3,611,529 



59,321 ,716 



6.5J 



\ 



♦FY82 Chapter 2 discretionary ^ant awards to t£As and Intermeaiary tsilts In Ohio funded by FY81 
carryover funds frdti antecedent prbgrans* - ^ 

♦■^art of these funds generated by school dls^frlct for corSortlum which may be used by any emit In 
consort lam 
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funded in the other stati53> Ohio generated ete $i; 9 million for 
its 4 discretionary programs fltbm the carryover funds -of tiie 
^antecedent prbgrams . Cleveland received a. total of almost 
$62,000 f roife the^- 2 other discretionary _ grant prbgrams in idhi6--a 
dropout prev^tion arid a gift^ arxJ talented project, 

W^ile 5 of thre^26 districts received rio discretionary grant 
awards in FY 1982, the other *21 districts gained rabre than $3.6 
millibh in additibnf to the funds obtained fr on- their Chapter 2 
fbrihula grant awards, ^"'^^^ — - 

As 'ill-US t rated in Table 7, states vary^wideiy in bo^ the 
amount (Cblumri 3 ) and prbpbrtibh _ {Column 45 bf the (Sapter 2 
3tate set-aside thi^ target » for discretionary grants' tb Ibcal 
districts and intennediary units • ' , ' i ■ 

Ainbr^ the t states investigated Maryland r^resiSnted otik 
extreme with approximately 70 percent ($t,lt2,oaQ) of its state 

|set-aside allbc^tibh' for Chapter 2 being used ta fund rao^ than a 
dbzeh. "mini-grant" programs for Ibcat and intermediary educa- 
tibhal uriits. ^.s a result^ Prince Georges d&un^^, vSich opefated 
3 antecedent 'prbgrams (ESAA, Title IVB, and Career Educatibh) 
before the Block Grant, received 7 Chapter 2 funded mini-^'grarits 
in addition tot its _forinula Blbck Grant allotineht in FY 1982, 

: Baltimore County, Baltimoire City, and ^fbrltgOTlery _ Cbunty each 
received 6 mini-grant awards, totaling between $37,000 and 
$68, 000. - , ' 

On the other extreme arnbng ^e 7 states ^amined, Indiana - 
used ^less than 17 percent of-*itS' Chapter 2 state set-aside \ 
<$35O,0O0) for a handful bf "incentive grants" for Teacher ^ 
Center, deseglregatibn, ihstructibnaJL teclinblbgy> and .gifjted ar^d 
talented activities. 

discretionary grantk represent 'the states' 

attempts _^to utilize some pf the flex^gTe Chapter 2 resources 
targeted _ to the state _ level to encourage at the_ local level 
cbhtiniied attentibh bf select categorical bbjectives embedded in 
one br rrore bf* the antecedent prb^ In addition, _ the funds 

f romv thiese discretionary grants have am^librated the Ibs^es in 
some large f city districts resulting from the more distributive 
nature of the enrollment-driven formula (Chapter 2 awards. 
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TABLE 7 



PeRCENTASe OF -STATE CHAPTER 2, EC^A SET-i^SfEE FUNDS FOR 
D>3dfe^fONARY GRANTS TO OfSTRrCTS Mit^dR fNTERMEDfARY UN fTS 



7 Stat« 



FY82 

Chapter 2 
BlocK G*-ant 
A| \atmnt^ 



FY82 

Chaptop 2 
State Set- 
Aside: 

A \ iotraent 
R^erved 
for State 
Use 



FY82 

Arnbunt of 
Staite Set- 
Aside for - 
01 scretlbriery 
Grants to 
LEAs and/or 
intermediary 
Unfts^ 



■4. 

rr82 

Percent of 
State Set- 
Aside ilJsed 
for* Discret- 
ionary 
Grants 



FY82 

Percent of 
Tota[ State 
Chapter 2 

3iod< 

Grant for 
Olscret^ 
jooary ' 
(S-ants 



-Ca 1 1 fbrhl a 
Florida 
Fndi ana 
Mary land 
Ohio 
T«as 
Virginia 



$4T,29T,3T3\ 
t5,923,t53 
Tb;864;74b 
7,896,681 

V 

20,39^,593 
27,6 72^974 
9;a24;822 



$8,05T,S45 (T9.5t) 

2; 1 16,486 (acS)- \ 
t,5 79,334 <2Q^ )' 
4,070,9T8 (20^) ' 
5,53|tt3^ (20)f) 
T;996;964 (20*) 



$T,480,000C 
t, 044,958 

^0/0 00 
T,t 12,000^ 
T,86t ,0D0^ 
2,900,000^ 

350,0 00 



t8.3 
32.8 
T6.5 

' 7o;o 

45.7 » 

52.4 

T7.8 




TOTAL $t33,028,4T6 $26,533, t73 



$9,097,958 34.3* 



6.8^ 



^Source: U.S. Department of^feducatlon table 'Chapter 2 of the Education Block Grant: 
Hlow States plan to Expen^d the Funds Reserved for Their Own Use** 

^^Sporces ^ntervIewa with State ChaptoP^S,^bbrdI rfatbrs 

^bnly $6«0 thbusarid (45$) bf $T,480 thousand had been allbcatod to local or Inter^ 
rnedlacy units by AprI I 5, 1983 " V * 

%stIrTote- 

^FY82 Chapter 2 dl soretlbnary grarrt awards to LEAs and Intermediary units In Oh lb 
.funded by FJ'8t carryover fundi frcni antecedent , prb^ams^ 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

' Even though districts in this sa^ enroll approximateiy ii 
percent of the county rs public elementary/ secondary students, 
they account for a very ^aii proportion of rdie total number of 
the nation's schodi districts. In considering' the implications 
of overall declining resources in these 28 districts* one must 
also weigh the effects of increasing resources in large numbers 
of smaller school districts resulting frcm the Block Grant. 
Other factors such as possible administrative savings or relief 
frdm_the administrative burden of the antecedent programs result- 
ing from the Block Grant al^o must be considered in deriving 
aolicy implications from this analysis of funding patterns in 
--^ese select districts. 

NoneQieiess , this analysis dbcuraent^ that districts bper- 
atir^ under court-ordered desegregation plans which previously 
had received multi-mil lion dollar ESAA grants, tended to takja the 
largest cuts under the first year of the Blbdfe Grant's imp l^en- 
tatibn<^ — ^Sbme states attempted to ameliorate ^e^os^^^ in these 
distric^^ ty weighting factors iri tJieir Chapter 

cretiohary grants drawn out of the i'r state Chapter 2 set-aside, 
or some cattbination. Stilly over half of- the Scimp^e districts^ 
desegregating under court order lost more than-^ne-third of the 
'^unds they had^i'eceived under the antec^ent programs in the 
previous year. ^ ^ 

In the present coht^ext of cbngressibrial deliberations on 
recategbrizihg the consolidated , ESAA program, the findings of 
this ^naiysis suggest that some attention be focused on alter- 
natives for assisting districts Hondergoingi-^urt-ordere^ deseg- 
retjation' which realized substantial budget reductions under 
Chatpter 2 . ^ . . , . • 

The limited focus of this analysis fjrecludes a full assess- 
ment of the advantages and disadvantages for alternative - ' 
apprgaches to address the rieeds^ bf^ t^ese districts. A central ' 
issuer ±MaHr^ver>; in considering such al/ternatiyes will be the. 
relatiJ^cM^s and benefits of increasing Feder^ prescrip tiye- 
hessJTerg.^ legislating a type of hold-harmless provision for 
statM' distribution of Chapter 2 funds) versus ihcreasirig^ 

. Federal expenditures (e.g., a temporary infusion of funds/tb 
seieet .districts to bridge the trans itiprial period of r«xbcused 

^Federal priorities). While the former ha:s the advantage of mini- 
mizir^ Federal expenditures^ it_alsb is at bdds_with the flexi- 
bility intended by the Chapter 2 legislation. Thii latter is 
appealing oh the grounds of suppbrtir^ court-ordered 
iflesegregate without decreaising state and local, fiexibiii^ . O^i 
thebther hand, in the ,past^^ t^^orary .infusions of Fed , 
"tended to evolve into, more permanent and costly prbgratms . ESAA 
exemplified just such a pattern. 
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APPENDIX A 



EXPLANATION OP SELECT DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 
.OSED IN THIS ANALYSIS 



1 



Ah explahatibh is provided below for those variables in the 
analys.is for v^iich coded humesric or Aaracter ^laes were 
assigned- ' , ' ^ , 

Poverty Level (Orshanslcy Index) . / v T ^ 

These data, were extracted from the Market Data Retrieval • 
tape which /contains d^^ l,979-8b. On tliis tap^ each district 

is classified ^h'to one* o? four_ categories tiased upon the 



percentage of itag^palation v^ich is at or lfc»lows the poverty 
level. The 56ar categories and their associated percentile 
ranges are noted below, i^li^' ; . ^ , 



CODE ^ . v r ' PEKCENT ILE 
— — — ■ . • * 

A • / ? • : 0.1 - 4.9% 

B ■■• . 5.0 - 11.9% 

C . .-■ 12.0 - 24.9%. 

b ' ; " .y 25 . 0 % and above 



Chap±.er 2 High Gost^Bt3±ribtattc 

These data were taken fr<>m the findings of the National Com- 
mittee for Citizens _ih_ Educatiqh* a^ r^brted in the Education 
Daily '^ot February 18; 1983. W^: assigned one of three codes to a 
district for this variable based upon the percentage of LEA Chap- 
ter 2 Block Grant funds t^at were distri^^ according to "high 
cost" crit^eria by the di^ The codes arxi associated 
high cost percentage distribatiohV^re sfiown belowi 

CODE PERCENT HIGH COST DISTRIBUTION 

B 25. 0 49. 0% 

..C - 50.0% and above 



These data were extracted from Jg xo s pects for Financ ing 
Elementary /Secondary Education in t^e States / af coi^ressioqatly 
mandated report on school finance prepared_l::y the U.S. Department 
of Education and published in December 1982 . This r^brt asses^ 
ses the future school . funding prospects of each state arid rates 
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them as .favorable, average, or unfavorable • We used the codes A, 
B, and C, respectively, tp rejiresent their ratings.' 



CODE 



ft Favorable . 

B : ^ : Average 

C Unfavorable 

Court Ordered Desegregation 

V Thes^ data _were_ taJcen from a U.S. Department of Education, 

Office for Civil Rights COCR] data tape OTntaining ii^ 
concerning minority enrollments and related ^ivii rights issues 
for 1980. A given dist^-ict was assigned a value^of 1 for this 
variable if it was under- a Federal or state court order to 
desegregate, or a value of 0 if it was hot. 

^ ^latxict tajr Effort Indicator 

This numeric value* intended *tb be r^resentatiye of local 
fisjcal capaci^, is a function of various demographic character- 
istics of a district. As is (Mstomary, we derived this value ty 
dividing district own source revenue per capita by per^capita ^ 
mioney inccme. The population figures used in this formula were 
taken from a U.S. Census publication. State and^ Metropolitan 
ftrga Data Book, Part B * which was published in 1982 arkfl was _ba.sed 
on resident population as of April!* 1980. _The ' financial data 
were taken from another.Cehsus publicatibh. Finance of Publ^^g 
School Systems, 1979-1980 .** 



*UiSi Department of Commerce, _ Bureau of Census, State and 
Mefcropoiitah Area Data Book, Par^ B (Washington, D.C. ) 1982. 



**U.S. De£5artmeht 'bf Commerce, Bureau of Census , 
Public School Sys tems in 1979 ^^80 (Washington, D.C. } November, 
1981. _ - ' 
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APPENDIX B 



DISPARITIES BETWEEN DATA SOURCES FOR THE 
ANTECEDaJT PROGRAM FUNDINS LEVEES OF DiSTRieTS 

V ' _- 

in the cleveloprty^htal stages of bur _data collectiph We relied 
oh the Council _bf Great City Schools. CCGCS] data f or the antece- 
d^entiprbgraxhs funding levels in the 14 overlapping districts (see 
p. 16).* Subsequent initiatives enabled us to use more compre- 
hensive sources for this information; the Assistance , Management 
Prc5curement3 Service [AMP files ^ for f ederaiiy^admiiistered 
antec^ent^ programis a^ the General Education Provisions Act 
[GEPA] files and inters iev^ wi^ state Chapter 2 officials for • 
the state administered progrjams. In tiie interest of ascertaining 
the accuracy of various ihfbinnatibh sburces^ CGCS date were 

canpared with vs. AMPS/GEPA/IOTERVTEW data* for, each of the 14 
districts. 

In the CGCS report of February 1982, the funding levels for 

each member district brolcen down J:y program in a series of 

tables at the end of the report. Nowhere in the report was there 
an aggregate ftmding amount idertti as the Qiapter 2 

antecedent program '^otal for a given district.^ In the February 

1983 report, however, there is an antecedent program total given 
for eadi district.** It is evident from ah examinatibh _bf these 
antecedent program totals that the CGCS identified a_di_ffereht 
set of programs as being the .antecedents to Chap tier 2 than we 

have. Specif ically, the CGCS did nbt lhclude Law-^related . 

Educatibh brL_Career education programs in its antecedent totals, 

for either FY 1980 or 1981 . For FY 1980 th 

include the Arts Education prograun in one^district^s antecedent 
total area ^_appa rent ly as an oversight, neglected to include, a 
Teacher Corps program in another district's antecedent tbtal. 
For both years the CGCS did include ah NDfcl prbgram as part of the 
antecedent total for bhe district arid a Special Project grant as 
part of anbther districts' total, v^ereas these prog rauns we r not 
included in bur antecedent program totals for those districts. 



/ Due to this difference in ^e definition of the antecedent 
programs of Oiaqpter 2^ we did not rely on the total ^antecedent 
amounts the CGCS reported for -.bur cbmparisbh, but rather> calcu- 
lated a s^arate set of -totals from the CGCS r^brted prbgram 
amounts 'listed in the af bre-^mehtibhed tables, inclilding only 



* CGCS, Analysis of the Effect of the FY82^^^^ Budget 
Proposals on Urban Schools, february, 198^ 

**"Trends in Federal Funding to Urban Schools : A Prbgram Report 
on the Reagan Years "r Table 2, "Decline in Funds Due to Educatibh 
Block Grant", pg. 4. 
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those £3rbgrant3 v^ich we Sirselves had used to determine ante- 
cedent _ funding levels. The results of this comparison and some 
possible explanations for the discrepancies between' various 
sources are summarized below. 



The e^es total funding level for antecedent programs was 
slightly lower than the one. derived. frcro. the other sources for 
botii 1980 (2.3 percent lower) and 1981_£3.5 percent _lower)._ In 8 
of tixe 14 overlapping districts for 1980* bur data slu?w a funding 
amount which is within ±_ 6 percent of the aiitbunt reported by 
CGCS, _ For 2 districts* however* Washington, D.C. and Cleveland 
the CGCS reported a_ significantly lower amount (Washington, D.C. 
-51.4 percent &nd_Cleverand -41; 9 percent). For tiie rCTainirsg 4 
districts, the CGCS reported a significantly higher ^a^ 
a'ntecedent program funding (Chicago +86^1 percent, Boston +16.3 
percent, San Francisco +16i^2 percent and Los Angeles +10. 1 per- « 
cent|.. For 1981, there a^^ again 8 districts for A^iich the 
reported amounts by CGCS and the AMPS/GEPA files are withih_+ 6 
percent, 2 districts for which CGCS report a significantly lower 
amquht_ (Washington, D.C. ^10.5 percent and .Baltimore City -23 . 9 
percent) and 4 dis trictsvTor Which the CGCS report Signifi- 
cantly higher_ambuht (Bbstbh +60.3 percent, Philadelphia +17^4 
percent, San Francisco +15. 3 percent and Chicago +9^6 percent). 

A ccmparison of data for the federa l ly adm inxstfered ^pro- 
grams for both -1980 and 198t shows that the CGCS reported ambuhts 
are 8i6 percent -and 3.3 percent, lower* overall than those con- 
tained in the AMPS file. For; 1980 there were_5 districts for 

which the_twb_data sources were 'within P?^^??^ ^^^f^^S. v. 

othi^r, 6 districts for whd.<^ CGCS report a_ significantly higher 

amount (Chicago +404. 2 percent* * Bos ton +19. 0 percent, Memphis 

+16.5 percent, Los Angeles /+1 2. 3 percent , San Francisco +9.6 

percent, arid Philadelphia_+6. 7 percent) _ and S dis for ^ich 

CGCS report a significantly lower amount (Wa^^ 

percent, Cleveland -51;7 percent aiid Baltimore -7.1 percent) . 

Fbr 1981 there were S districts fot whicd^ funding totals 

derived from the two sources were within + 6 perceht_bf ,each 

other^ 4 districts fprwhiai the CGCS repbrt a iignif icantly 

higher amount (Bbstbn^+197. 1 percent, Chicago +3 3. 0 per cent^, 

Philadelphia 29.8 percent and Sah Francisco +21.3 percent) and 2 

districts for_ which _ they repbrt a significantly lower arnddnt 

(Washington, D.C. -75. 4* percent and Detroit, -7.3 percent). 

% _ __ _ _ _ 

A cbitxparisbn of data on just the st a te administered programs 
reveals somewhat less of a dispari;^ between sources than.for the 
formerly federally administered programs. Overall, the_CGCS 
r^orted amounts are 10.2 percerit greater for 1980 arid 0.7 per- 
cent greater for 1981. in 1980 there were 3 districts with 



♦This largS*"^ discrepancy results f ream a $600,^000 Law-related Edu- 
catibh grant r^br.ted ly the CGCS but unlisted in tiie AMPS file- 
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exactly the same funding levels reported in the two sources and a 
total of 8 within percent. The eses reports a signifi- 

cantly lower amount for _»2 districts in 1980 (Washir^ton, D,C. 
-25.4 £3ercent and _Phi lade Iphia -8. 1 perceht)_and a higher aittou&t 
for «4 districts, (Chicago +71,4 percent, San Francisco +35; 6 pejp- 
cah€, Dallas+ia.O percent and New York +12; 8 percent) . Fqr_lf 81 
t'lefe are 6 district^ for which the two sour ces r^ort exactly ; 
^he same, funding level and 11 for whidi the reported amounts are 
within^ 6 percent. The CGCS report significantly^-iSfer amounts 
for 2 districts (Baltimore -26. 5 percent and Dallas, ^10. 7 per- 
cent) and significantly higher amounts for 1 district (Cleveland 
+22.8 percent). , , _ 

The reMons underlying these noted disparities^^Tre^if f icult 
to ascertain since the CGCS ri^ort does not specify the sour ce of 
its data,, ^noting only that "the charts list actual allocations 
tp_ districts for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school years".** These 
allocations amounts were most probably reported by CGCS member 
districts in late 1981 arrf early 1^ One possible explanation 

be t3iat member^districts may have included qa rry dyer funds _ 
^rcm previous ^years in tiie arapunt ri^brted to CGCS^ ^^ich wbuld__ 
result in a greater amount than that reported in the AMPS or GEPA 
fiiesi ^ • 

__ _ _ _*K 

Another passible explanation for the discrepancies rnay be 
due to confusion over funding for a given fiscal year as opposed 
to that for a school year. Though such mixups are nearly ijnpbs-_ 
sible to identify, in at least one case, Baltimore City , the CGCS 
reported amount for a program in FY 1980_ was identical to the 
amount listed^ for tiSat program in the AMPS. file fbr^FY 1981; 
Similar confusion regarding _in v*iich fiscal year grants werei 
awarded- may be_ respibhslble for at least part of the noted dis-* / 
crqpahcies.. The one program 'area t^ere disparities were most _ 
frequently found was the Emergency School Aid Act prograra^^ where 
a basic' grant award could be supplemented b/ a number of dif fer- 
ent special purpose ESAA grants su^ as pre- iit^ lamentation 
grants, planning grants , state agency grants, spScial discretibh- 
ary grants and -most notab^, out-b£-cycle grants . : The award of 
these special purpose grants in the middle of a given school year 
may have contributed tb the cbhfusibh regarding in which fiscal 
, > year a grant should be , recorded as having been received. 

Fihally, Washiisgton pyC^ is one district ^ere there were 

discrepancies in ali areas/ of comparison. dur data oh Washing- 

ton, as for Hawaii, were extracted fron U.^S. Department of Educa- 
tion Tables "Block Grant For Improving School Programs" fbr^?bbth 



♦♦Appendix A _"Summary of Reagan. Proposals for Education and J 
Assumptions fbr Analysis", p.l. | ^ 
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fiscal years 1980 and 1981 tfte disparities between bur figuret^ 
and those of the CGCS for Washington,, D-C^^ may be due to diffi- 
culties in ascertaining _hpw much of the t^rious, awards went to 
Washihgtbrir C. V as an SEA and how much actually reached the 
local school level. 
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